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Philippine Relations with U. S. 


Public interest in the Philippine question has been in- 
creasing during the last few months. Last summer Presi- 
dent Coolidge sent Colonel Carmi A. Thompson to the 
Philippines as special investigator. On December 23, 
Colonel Thompson’s report was made public. He urged 
that no definite pledges of independence should be given 
to the Filipinos but that they should gradually be given 
a greater degree of autonomy in internal affairs. His 
reasons may be summarized as follows: The financial 
resources of the Islands are not sufficient to maintain an 

independent government; the Filipinos lack the homo- 
@= and solidarity necessary to form a strong demo- 

atic government ; the United States needs the Philippines 

as a commercial base ; their abandonment might complicate 

international relations in the Orient; independence would 

end free trade between the Philippines and the United 

States, and this would mean “economic disaster for the 
Philippines.” 

For several years, Colonel Thompson points out, there 
has been practically a deadlock between the Legislature 
and the Governor-General over the division of powers. 
He urges that steps be taken to settle the questions at 
issue—which cannot be done by increasing the powers of 
the Governor. He recommends that the Philippines and 
other island dependencies of the United States should all 
be placed under an independent department, and the 
present military advisers of the Governor-General should 
be replaced by civil advisers. American control, according 
to Colonel Thompson, should be strengthened in the Moro 
provinces, where the Mohammedan inhabitants have long 
been at enmity with the Christian Filipinos, but these 
islands should not be given a separate administration. 

Other recommendations are: that the Federal Reserve 
system should be extended to the Philippines; that fed- 
eral land banks should be established to provide loans at 
reasonable interest rates for the farmers; that agricultural 
experiment stations should be established; that the Jones 
Act, which is the basic law in the government of the 
Islands, should not be amended or changed at present ; that 
the Philippine land laws should be amended by the Philip- 


KMmine Legislature (but not by Congress) to attract capital 


the development of rubber and other tropical products ; 
that the Philippine government should withdraw -from its 
state-owned industries as soon as possible. 
The Foreign Policy Association devoted its meeting in 
New York City, on December 4, to a discussion of “The 
United States Policy in the Philippines.” At this meet- 


ing, Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Education and a member of the Educational 
Survey of the Philippine Islands, argued that the passage 
of the Jones Act committed the United States unqualifiedly 
to independence for the Philippines ; but he did not believe 
that a stable, popular government could be established by 
the Filipinos until the Mohammedan Moros have been 
more completely assimilated to the rest of the population 


_ and until the population generally has become more literate. 


Professor Duggan pointed out that, during the 25 years 
since the United States established civil government in 
the Philippines, three distinct policies have been followed. 
From 1900 to 1912 the American officers endeavored to 
give the Filipinos good government “during a period of 
tutelage in self-government.” Under the Democratic ad- 
ministration from 1912 to 1920 much of the government 
was turned over to the Filipinos. In 1912, according to 
Professor Duggan, about 25 per cent of the administrators 
were Americans, now less than 3 per cent are Americans. 
Since 1920 the Governor-General has been trying to regain 
powers taken over by the Legislature from 1912 to 1920. 

It may be noted here that the preamble to the Jones Act, 
to which Professor Duggan refers, states in part: 
“Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the 
people of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their inde- 
pendence as soon as a stable government can be established 
therein.” 

Daniel R. Williams, associate judge of the Philippine 
Court of Land Registration, argued for permanent reten- 
tion of the Philippines, at the same meeting. He listed 
the advantages enjoyed by the Filipinos through American 
sovereignty: protection afforded by the United States 
army and navy, the service of the diplomatic and consular 
corps, the backing of the United States for the Philippine 
currency system, free trade with the United States, free 
access to the United States for all Filipinos, revenues from 
the public domain in the Islands and itn ernal revenue 
taxes collected from the United States on Philippine cigars 
and tobacco. Judge Williams considered, therefore, that 
the Filipinos have no “substantial grievance” against the 
United States. His arguments were based mainly upon 
the theory that independence would be an overwhelming 
economic disaster to the Philippines. 

He held that most of the merchandising in the Islands 
is handled by the Chinese ; foreigners do practically all the 
import and export business, and none of the banks is 
owned and controlled by Filipinos. The annual revenues 


of the Philippines are $44,253,500; the bonded indebted- 


| 
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ness is $75,000,000. Free trade with the United States 
gives Filipino producers a profit of $40,000,000 annually. 
Twenty-five years of American occupation of the Philip- 
pines, according to Judge Williams, has raised the “stand- 
ards of living and the requirements and the necessities of 
the Filipino people to a point where under no circumstances 
can they compete in productive industries, denied the 
benefit of our tariff, with neighboring or other oriental 
countries with a lower standard of living.” In view of 
these considerations, he thinks, “our occupation of the 
islands would have proven a curse rather than a blessing” 
if we should give them up now. 


The desire of the Filipinos for independence was pre- 
sented by Marcial P. Lichauco, a graduate of Harvard 
Law School and co-author of The Conquest of the Philip- 
pines by the United States. Mr. Lichauco pointed out that 
the Filipinos were given no opportunity to express their 
desires in regard to the treaty with Spain or the form of 
government adopted for the Philippines. The Philippine 
question can only be fully settled, according to Mr. 
Lichauco, by calling the Filipino leaders to conference as 
equals “to discuss with them what it is the Philippine 
people want and how it may be achieved.” He admitted 
frankly that the economic situation presents a serious 
difficulty but emphasized that free trade with America 
has resulted in “increased cost of production in the Philip- 
pines, a false prosperity based on a false economic bottom, 
based solely on this fictitious American market.” He 
argued, however, that a tariff wall might be raised gradu- 
ally, to allow time for readjustment under Philippine in- 
dependence. 

W. Morgan Shuster, formerly Secretary of Public 
Instruction in the Philippines and treasurer-general of 
Persia from 1911 to 1912, stated that the Filipinos would 
probably have gained their fredoom from Spain if the 
United States had not taken over the Islands. He de- 
clared that the United States has no right “to quibble 
over, on any pretext whatsoever, the fact that the 
Filipinos have been promised independence.” If that 
promise had not been given the fighting would still be 
going on, in Mr. Shuster’s opinion. Nor does he believe 
that an independent Filipino nation would be in danger 
from Japan or any other country. As a practical solution 
of the problem Mr. Shuster suggested that independence 
should be granted in 1948, with steadily increasing self- 
government until then. Under Mr. Shuster’s plan 
Filipinos would be appointed as governor and vice-gover- 
nor of the Islands in 1928. Beginning with 1931, the 
governor and vice-governor would be elected for four- 
year terms. In 1943, a plebiscite on the question of 
independence would be held in the Islands. Tf the 
majority vote were affirmative, the Philippine Legislature 
would meet in special session to adopt a constitution for 
the Philippine nation. Independence would be granted in 
1948 with reservations providing for the retention under 
United States jurisdiction of certain military and naval 
stations, the safeguarding of American and foreign prop- 
erty, the redemption of Philippine bonds, the adjustment 
of property questions between the two governments, the 
right (but not the duty) of intervention by the United 
States in case of revolution or menace from foreign coun- 
tries, etc. 

Further data concernitig the economic status of the 
Philippines are given in “Resources and Trade of the 
Philippine Islands,” by M. A. Pugh, a trade information 
bulletin of the United States Department of Commerce. 
In 1925 the total export trade of the Philippines was 


$148,877,000 of which amount 70 per cent came to the 
United States. Imports totaled $119,733,000 of which 55 
per cent came from the United States. In 1900, the integ gj 
change of commodities amounted to only 11 per cent 6:“/ 
the foreign trade of the Islands. In the early years of 
the American administration it was found that certain 
Philippine products, such as sugar, fibers, copra, etc., were 
produced more cheaply in other countries. Since these 
products were important to the United States, the Tariff 
Act of 1909 included provisions for free trade between 
the Philippines and the United States. This has been a 
very important factor in increasing the export trade to 
the United States. The Philippines are the third Far 
Eastern market for the United States, and our most 
important one for cotton piece goods. The chief exports 
to the United States are sugar, abaca, coconut oil and 
copra. In 1924 these exports totaled $81,884,500. 

The great bulk of the Filipino laboring class is employed 
on the farms and plantations. There are no legal regu- 
lations of hours of work, either on the farms or in the 
factories. Mr. Pugh explains that the average working 
day on the farms is from nine to ten hours, and in the 
factories from eight to nine. Wages for farm laborers 
are about $.25 per day with food. In the larger cities 
skilled laborers receive from $.75 to $1.50 per day, ordi- 
nary laborers about $.40 a day. 


Working Women in Mississippi 


Because of the lack of information with reference to 
comparative earnings and working conditions of white and 
Negro workers, the following extensive summary is given 
of Bulletin No. 55 of the Women’s Bureau of the Depa: 
ment of Labor. This bulletin gives the results of a stu 
of 81 establishments located in 25 towns and cities, em- 
ploying 2,853 women along with 3,621 men in box and 
veneer and candy factories, textile mills and plants manu- 
facturing men’s clothing, general mercantile establish- 
ments, 5 and 10 cent stores, laundries and 9 miscel- 
laneous establishments. Of the women employed 2,314 
were white women and 539 Negro women; of the latter 
147 were in box and veener factories, 75 in textile mills 
and 251 in laundries. 

The conjugal condition of 1,028 white women showed 
60.9 per cent single, 22.4 per cent married and 16.7 per 
cent widowed, separated or divorced. Of 219 Negro 
women, 41.6 per cent were single, 22.4 per cent married 
and 36.0 per cent widowed, separated or divorced. The 
age grouping of 1,022 white women showed 31.4 per cent 
under 20 years, 38.6 per cent. twenty years and under 
thirty, 30.0 per cent thirty years of age and over; the 
age grouping of 238 Negro women showed 25.6 per cent 
under twenty, 38.7 per cent twenty years and under thirty, 
35.7 per cent thirty years of age and over. It is sig- 
a that of 1,202 white women only four were foreign- 

rn. 

The hours of work were especially long, for over one- 
third of the women, 35.8 per cent, were employed in 
plants which expected a regular working day of between 
ten and eleven hours, “though there is a law in the state 
limiting the working day of women in practically all 
occupations except domestic service to 10 hours. F 
over a fourth of the women, 60 hours or more represent 
the normal weekly schedule. Only in one of the 13 states 
from which the Women’s Bureau collected hour data for 
the fall of 1922 and in none of the other states surveyed 
since that date was so large a proportion of the women 
reported on a schedule of sixty hours or more.” 
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The majority of all the women employed were working 


lishments employing 3.5 per cent of the total number of 
men had a week of 44 hours or less.” 


The wages of 281 factories, stores and laundries showed 
a median week’s earnings January, 1924, of all white 
women $8.75, of all Negro women $5.90; for January, 
1925, of all white women $8.60, of all Negro women 
$5.75. The median earnings of full time white workers 
were $9.80. The median year’s earnings for all industries 
from January, 1924 to January, 1925, was for white 
women $464 and for Negro women $300. “In other 
words, one-half of the white women employed in establish- 
ments visited actually earned less than $8.60 during the 
week, while only one-half earned more than that amount. 
The earnings of the Negro women fell even farther below 
what might be considered a reasonably adequate wage 
for their median earnings in the two periods were $5.75 
and $5.90. There was less difference between 
the various industries, so far as earnings were concerned, 
for the Negro than for the white women. The highest 
median ($7.45) was that of the women in the miscellaneous 
manufacturing group. The medians for each of the other 
four groups fell between $5 and $6.” The median rate 
of 29 sweepers and cleaners included among Negro women 
was $5.40, “somewhat lower than that for all the Negro 
women. The rates—the maximum amounts which the 
workers could expect for their week’s work—of as many 
as four-fifths of all the Negro women reported, however, 
were less than $7 a week.” 


Working conditions in the 81 establishments on the 
er: were considered poor. There were 30 establish- 

nts with aisles either narrow or obstructed; 16 estab- 
lishments had cement floors in part or all of the plant, only 
4 had platforms provided; 31 establishments had insuffi- 
cient natural light for some or all of the workers and in 
13 establishments there was glare from natural light. 
There were 28 establishments in which no seats were 
provided for women who stood at their work; 16 estab- 
lishments provided seats but without backs for women 
who sat at their work all the time. Thirty-four establish- 
ments did not provide drinking cups, 19 provided common 
cups and 14 establishments had insanitary bubblers; 24 
establishments had an “inadequate number of toilet facili- 
ties for white women, 7 establishments reporting no toilet 
facilities for Negro women.” 

“On the whole the investigation indicates that much re- 
mains to be done to improve the condition of the women 
workers in Mississippi. There is no reason to suppose 
that the working conditions in the establishments visited 
were worse than the average for all the plants in the state, 
for no effort was made to search out unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, and those establishments were selected, in general, 
in which women workers assumed most importance.” 


Negro Welfare in North Carolina 


Following its liberal policy in education, North Carolina 
through its State Board of Charities and Public Welfare 
s now begun a social welfare program for its Negro 
izens. In the foreword of a report on the first eighteen 
months experience, Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare, states that the Board “had 
long felt that—not from lack of sympathy but from lack 
of funds—its program for social betterment had not been 
applied to the Negro as comprehensively as it should have 


on schedules of 50 to 60 hours inclusive, and “only five es- 
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been.” A Division of Negro Work under a competent 
Negro director, Lawrence Oxley, has been developing a 
program with the clear vision that the “work is far too 
great for any quick success or early results,” but that the 
beginning should be well thought out and based upon 
facts, and that this should be used for public education 
concerning the needs of the state. 


Negro migration from the adjoining states, particularly 
Georgia, Tennessee and South Carolina, has created a 
large part of the problem, since about 50 per cent of the 
inmates of the state’s institutions for delinquents, de- 
pendents and defectives among Negroes are made up from 
among these newcomers. The liquor traffic, the narcotic 
evil, mental defect, delinquency, lack of an industrial pro- 
gram for Negro women and girls, are all mentioned as 
being factors in the situation. There seems to be as yet 
no provision to deal with the feeble-minded Negro; there 
is a state hospital for the Negro insane at Goldsboro 
which provides for 1,200 patients, but the demand has 
been so great that this institution “has been forced to 
refuse admission to new patients unless the county from 
which a patient is sent will consent to the parole of a less 
violent patient—thus effecting an exchange of patients.” 

The Negro Division has been correlating welfare pro- 
grams for Negroes with the state, county and city general 
programs of education, health, etc.; has assisted in the 


~ enforcement of the compulsory education law, and in the 


promotion of recreational facilities for Negro communi- 
ties ; has inquired into the housing situation ; has developed 
community centers in school houses; interested Negro 
churches and fraternal organizations in making contribu- 
tions to worthy charitable objects; and organized ortho- 
pedic, mental health and tuberculosis clinics. 


Wake County is given as furnishing a type of local 
county welfare development. Through a small inter- 
racial committee funds were raised first from private 
sources for a period of demonstration. The county was 
divided into eighteen township units with a Negro wel- 
fare committee of three in each township. Mass meetings 
were held in each township and a county-wide welfare 
program outlined and explained. When this was under 
way a meeting of representatives from all the townships 
was held at the county seat to bring unified action. After 
a nine months demonstration period the county and the 


‘city of Raleigh each appropriated $600 toward the 1926- 


1927 budget for this work. The constructive value of 
this plan has been recognized and taken up in eighteen 
additional counties over the state. In order to stimulate 
interest and to educate workers a public welfare institute 
was held during the present month which brought together 
Negro representatives for instruction and discussion of 
their problems. 


The report concludes with a summary of work done 
during the first eighteen months: twenty counties organ- 
ized for social work; thirteen Negro welfare workers 
placed with counties ; Morrison Training School for Negro 
Boys opened; N. C. Industrial Home for Colored (de- 
linquent) Girls opened; orthopedic ward for Negro 
crippled children opened; first Public Welfare Institute 
for Negro workers; publicity throughout state on Negro 
Welfare Work; a total of $20,610 paid Negro welfare 
workers for salaries and a grand total of $65,000 raised 
for Negro welfare projects, $14,810 of it appropriated 
from public funds ; $35,190 contributed by Negroes them- 
selves and $15,000 from other private sources. 
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Interracial Conferences 


The growing influence of interracial conferences for 
understanding and goodwill is illustrated again in the con- 
ferences of this character which occurred during Novem- 
ber and December. The Missouri State Confezence on 
Race Relations held its third annual meeting in Kansas 
City in November with a larger attendance than in any 
previous year, the total registration being 89, representing 
12 towns and 23 organizations. The main topic before 
the Conference was educational conditions for Negro chil- 
dren of the state. The State Inspector of Negro Schools 
made a report, prefacing it with the statement, “It is very 
difficult to be just in reporting actual public school con- 
ditions for colored children of so large a state, with so 
marked variances in attitudes, complexes, ways and means 
of being just, etc.” Following many details about con- 
ditions in various localities, county by county, he reported 
that between two and three thousand colored children in 
35 counties have no schools; that from 150 to 200 parents 
send their children to Lincoln University and other pay 
schools ; that there are only five high schools for colored 
children in the state. 

This lack of provision for colored children in public 
schools grows partly out of the present state public school 
law which provides that “when there are within any 
school district in this state fifteen or more colored children 
of school age, as shown by the last enumeration, the board 
of directors of such school district shall be and they are 
hereby authorized and required to establish and maintain 
within such school district a separate free school for said 
colored children; and the length of the school term for 
said colored children, and the advantages and privileges 
thereof, shall be the same as are provided for other schools 
of corresponding grade within such school district.” 

After listening to the facts and the discussion, the Con- 
ference passed the following resolution: “Be it Resolved, 
That the Missouri State Conference on Race Relations, 
held at Kansas City, Wednesday, November 10, 1926, 
go on record as urging the repeal of section 11145 of the 
statutes of Missouri and the passing of such additional 
legislation as will provide for equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all Missouri children.” 

The facts upon which this resolution was based were 
further corroborated in an address to the State Teachers’ 
Association by President N. B. Young, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, the state school for Negroes. He said: 

“T wish now to call especial attention to the provision 


The seventh annual State Interracial Conference of 


} 


Kentucky under its Commission on Interracial Relations 9 


resulted, so its published findings state, in “deeper unde 


standing of the progress which has been made toward thc a 


basis of rational” and “helpful cooperation between the 
races in Kentucky; and a clearer understanding of the 


hopes and aspirations of the Negro race.” The Confer- | 
ence stated its belief “that more liberal attitudes are | 


being taken by both the white and the colored people which 
will result in a fuller and more complete understanding 
of all the problems involved in the civil activities of the 
two races.” Commendation was expressed for steps taken 
for the improvement of Negro education and the helpful 
attitude of the many newspapers of the state. Lawless- 
ness by the criminal individuals as well as the criminal 
mob was condemned; provision for playgrounds for 
Negro children was urged; equality of accommodation 
on the railroads and in railroad stations was asked; 


endorsement was given to the creation by the State Legis- § 


lature of a trades school for Negro youth. 


Quite as significant was a Peace Conference along inter- | 


racial lines held by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in Philadelphia in December. 


groups already organized.” 


sponsored by both white and colored people. 


The last week of December about 3,000 college students § 
gathered in a National Student Conference at Milwaukee, § 
Wisconsin. (See INFORMATION SERVICE for January 22.qqm 


Among the resolutions offered was one on attitud 
toward other races. 
the proposition : 
of every race the same opportunities for cultural and in- 
tellectual advancement that I claim for myself.” Six! 
hundred eighty-one students declared their purpose “to] 
deny no one in any race on my campus any privilege that’ 
I claim for myself.” Only eleven students stood up to be: 
counted for the proposition: “Regarding some races) 
inferior to my own I believe in keeping them in their 


Among the inter- | 
esting suggestions and recommendations accepted was that | 
“An attempt should be made to get Negroes into all peace @ 
Regional conferences on 
peace were agreed upon; it was also agreed that it was § 
of paramount importance that such a peace movement be § 


There was practical unanimity on 
“T am willing to give to the members § 


place.” 


Negro Students Discuss Religion 


Careful, experienced observers at the Conference§ 
testified that the race issue and the issues on war wereg 
those that stirred the most interest among the students. § 


In a recent Y. M. C. A. Conference of South Carolina § 
Negro Students, a Committee on Religion made a state-¥ 
ment of the attitudes of contemporary Negro college® 
students toward the religion of Jesus. Among them were¥ 
the following: “There is a strong tendency to ignorey 
religion as a vital practical force in social evolution or} 


progress. The resources of religion are not co-ordinated ; 


in the law that requires fifteen Negro children in a given 
district before a school for them can be established and 
an average attendance of eight for its continuance. First: 
There seems to be no such requirement for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools for white children. The 
law clearly imposes upon Negro schools restrictions not 
imposed upon white schools. The only definition of a 
legal school for whites is an implication in Section 1124 
(R.S.) providing for the dissolution of a district that 
has less than twenty-five children of school age. , 
Evidently for purposes of organizing and maintaining a 
school district all children regardless of race are 
enumerated. If there should be fourteen Negro 
children and eleven whites, a school for the eleven whites 
could be established without violating the law, but not so 
for the fourteen Negro children. Thus it seems 
that the law is partial both in letter and in enforcement. 
It places restrictions on organization of Negro schools 
that it does not place upon organization of white schools.” 


with human resources such as economic prosperity, scien-§ 
tific knowledge, political and social organization, ete. 
There is a failure to realize the radical challenge involved] 
in a serious attempt to follow closely the leadership of § 
Jesus or to practice the true principles of Christianity as 4 
reported by the writers of the New Testament. 


Thes 
colored college students seem to be convinced that th 
religion of their white contemporaries is not the religiOgay 
of Jesus Christ. This seems to be due to their observation 
that the conduct of the white people does not ‘square@ 
with’ the teachings of Jesus, especially in reference to the 

: brotherhood of man.” 
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